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The Evening of the Massacre. 


‘* All is deep silence, like the fearful calm 
That slumbers in the storm’s portentous pause, 
Save where the frantic wail of widowed love 
Comes shuddering on the blast, or the faint moan 
With which some soul bursts from the frame of clay 
Wrapt round its struggling powers.” * * * * 
“ Within yon forest is a gloomy glen ; 
Each tree which guards its darkness from the day 
Waves o’er a warrior’s tomb.” Shelley. 


In the latter part of the eighteenth century, while at home British 
historians were shuddering at the barbarous warfare of past ages, and 
the British pulpit rang with praises to the God of battles that men were 
growing more humane and more Christ-like ;+in this western world were 
enacted, under the guidance of British warriors, scenes of blood, uniting 
all the skill of civilization with more than savage cruelty. Of these, the 
far-famed “ Massacre of Wyoming” unquestionably holds the first place, 
whether we consider the number of murders, the terror of the scene it- 
self, or the utter desolation which succeeded it. It is not my intention 
to speak particularly of the battle—far abler pens have told the story— 
but to select one of many similar incidents which marked that day of 
slaughter and that night of despair; and in one to convey, though faintly, 
some conception of all. Suffice it to remind the reader, that on the 
morning of July 3d, 1778, a band of devoted freemen left “ Forty Fort,” 
an old stockade on the western bank of the Susquehannah, to oppose an 
army of British and Indian invaders; but were totally routed, and most 
of them slain in fleeing from the enemy. . 
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. “ Five hundred of her brave that valley green 
Trod on the morn in soldier spirit gay ; 
But twenty lived to tell the noon-day scene.” * * * 

Henry bore a weary, way-worn maiden in his arms, as he stole stealth- 
ily down a deep ravine, which “guided a mountain torrent on its path 
from the home of its birth to its ocean world; and whose bottom, 
roughly paved with water-rounded fragments of the shelving rocks above, 
told of a once mightier stream. Each side was a high precipice, and 
the pale gloom of the twilight shadowed them with a solemnity which 
could be increased only by the fear of immediate death ; and this too 
was added. That on the right exhibited all the variety of geological for- 
mation, which nature could compress into a perpendicular face of one 
hundred feet so that the rocks and earth assumed a new color at every 
imaginary step upward—for none would dare to attempt real ones—and 
all together, in the “ darkness visible,” seemed to be the pallet of the giant, 
who, with the parting rays of day, paints sunset clouds upon the western 
sky. But on the left, as if universal variety were too monotonous for 
nature’s works, one face of jet-black rock extended upwards, until dark- 
ness and projecting crags cut off the view. 

On he went, anxiety made the burden light, and wherever the way, 
was clear, he ran, like a bold warrior, bringing a brave brow and stout 
arms to the battle-field; but amid the underbrush which netted much 
of the little valley, creeping like the coward who craves refuge from vic- 
tory ; for pressing haste and more pressing secrecy were striving each to 
sacrifice the other. It was for her sake; he had long since ceased to act 
with a view to his own welfare or happiness. When the first libation of 
blood was poured in New.England to the God who made men free, he 
devoted himself to that service, and swore, aye, reverently swore, that his 
first king should be death, his only prison-house the grave. He had 
fought faithfully under that vow through years of toil; and through 
years of anguish, to which the most grievous toil would seem a harvest- 
home; for the bleached bones of three brothers were in his memory of 
the battle-field, and the broken hearth-stone of a desolate home haunted 
his hopes of peace. But the loss of all else on which to rest his affec- 
tions drew him closer to the orphan girl, to be whose» guide and pro- 
tector through a lonely life was now his only prospect of happiness. Long 
had the chain which united their hearts been strengthening, until adver- 
sity had softened youthful passion into a full stream of sympathy and 
confidence ; long had they wished that their names and fortunes might 
follow their feelings into union; but they did not wish to be merry when 
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all else was mournful, nor could they sing the bridal song of festivity in 
a land where every house contaimed a “Rachel weeping for her chil 
dren.” 

So Henry had said farewell, and started with the forlorn hope which 
left Forty Fort in the morning ; promising that if it came to the worst, 
if all should be lost, and he be alive at sunset, he would endeavor to 
meet her at the head of this ravine, about four miles from the scene of 
the battle. It came to the worst indeed. He fought, not only until de- 
feat was inevitable, but until it was consummated, and then sadly turned 
his thoughts from his country to the loveliest of its daughters; and as 
he fled from the fiendish foe, to whom victory without blood was but a 
feast without wine, the long line of his circuitous path was fragrant with 
the incense of prayer for her safety. He found her safe, and made 
known to her his plan for the future. It was his intention to visit the near- 
est house—which was probably not yet occupied by the enemy, as this part 
of the valley had been unmolested up to the time of the battle—and take 
enough to support them in a foot journey over the mountains to the east 
of the valley, expecting there to find a cordial welcome. He would leave 
her meanwhile at the head of the ravine. But if he could not return, 
should Cora starve? Better perish with him though it were by the toma- 
hawk. She must accompany him even in this danger. Besides, her 
deep “Must we then part again ?” was stronger than any reasoning could 
be. She was weary, and had climbed many rocks and pierced many 
thickets in her lonely flight thither; so he bore her in his arms as they 
hastened down towards the mouth of the ravine. Let us leave them for 
a moment where we found them,—on the way. 

A less pleasing party now appears to us,—half a score of warriors be- 
neath a clump of chestnuts. Their muskets were stacked at a little dis- 
tance from the trees, under which they lay, enjoying the cooling breeze 
of evening, the most refreshing boon of heaven, but caring more for man’s 
most accursed bane, of which many a bottle then and there was drained. 
Yet not carelessly, but watchfully they lay, as if something yet were 
needed to complete their brutal joy. They were a motley assemblage, 
with strange and various thoughts. Some were fighting for loyalty, some 
for plunder, some for revenge. But they were of two races, between 
which was a more marked distinction than that of motive, a wider gulf 
than difference of feeling. Some were children of the forest, from that 
branch of the human family, the thrilling notes of whose fearful war-song 
have had their last echo in the hills of Pennsylvania; the mouldering 
bodies of whose manly warriors now sleep on the banks of her rivers, till 
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the Great Spirit of their fervent worship shall call them forth to face 
their murderers. But these were no more than blood-thirsty savages, 
the worst types of their race. Some had crossed the sea as emissaries 
from a so-called Christian people to their Christian brethren, offering in 
the one hand death, in the other slavery. And one, who, though born 
in America, seemed to differ not in blood from these ruffian teachers of 
love, these cruel followers of the cross, had given up his hopes of Free- 
dom. his own manliness, all that the patriot holds dear, for a traitor’s 
life and a traitor’s grave. And yet James Henderson loved, and loved 
truly. 

Henry and Cora at length reached the end of the ravine, opening out 
upon a gentle slope, whose summit overlooked the beautiful valley of 
Wyoming. Here their path took a winding course downward; but 
half-involuntarily they paused to glance at the magnificent scene before 
them. It was nearly dark, but the western sky had not yet ceased to 
blush at the awful deeds of that morning, and the reflection made the 
enchanting valley seem, if possible, tenfold more lovely, and changed its 
tears to smiles, as in every rock, stream and tree, it seemed to be ethere- 
alized into the very spirit of beauty. And above was the maiden, bud- 
ding, like the valley, into beauty, the full bloom of womanhood, under 
the better influence of her brighter sun, the sun of true affection. It 
seemed to Henry like an angel’s dream, as he turned from one to the 
other, and the first bright hope of many dark years flashed upon his 
mind. To him it was night and morning. 

But the morn had not yet dawned; or its dawn was shrouded in a 
deeper gloom. For as Henry gazed upon Cora, in her white garments, 
seemingly a disembodied soul hovering over the darkening valley, he 
little thought how soon the maiden would be ail soul, the valley all 
darkness. 

Not far to their left, south from the mouth of the ravine, was a little 
waterfall ; where the brook which we saw above poured playfully down a 
smooth rock, and threw a bright and cheerful glance all over the valley. 
But on this night the water fell like the snow-white tresses falling on an 
old man’s brow, and that glance was his dying smile. No, this is mere 
fancy ; the stream played on as ever, though its sister streams were 
changed to blood ; and the rock smiled as ever, though its brother rocks 
were spread with the vulture’s feast. Still farther to their left, and more 
concealed by its proximity to the mountain heights behind them, was a 
clump of chestnuts. 

There lay eight beastly-looking wretches in a drunken sleep, but rest- 
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less, starting at the rustling of a leaf, though hardly able to rise. And 
there stood James Henderson, the traitor, with one companion ; both on 
tiptoe, for something white is dimly seen fluttering in the wind at the 
mouth of the ravine to the north, and it is now too late to recognize the 
form of man on the background of dark rock. 

“ A rebel signal of distress,” muttered Henderson to himself. “Let us 
fire on them from here,” he added, in a somewhat louder voice; “ how 
it'll astonish them, and then what fun to see them tumbling with their 
flag over the hill !” 

“Take care, there may be more of them than we can manage,” re- 
plied his companion, a young Briton, the only one of the party who had 
refused to drink, and who, by his air of command, even more than his 
rich regimental uniform, seemed to hold a high rank for one so young. 

“No danger of that. There’s not a square mile of the valley that 
can number five of them.” 

“But they may be women or children,” replied the Englishman, hesi- 
tatingly. 

Henderson had already seized a musket, and raised it to his shoulder. 

“Tn God’s name, Jim, don’t fire,” continued the other, in a tremulous 
whisper, seizing Henderson’s arm. “ We've had nothing all day but 
blood, blood, until these savage red-faced beasts themselves are sick of 
it. Their eyes glare like a hungry tiger’s, and every thing looks red to 
me, like the blood of that woman Manaho scalped this morning; and 
her last shriek seems to ring in my ears yet, calling me to judgment. 
Don’t you hear it, Jim ?” e 

As he uttered these last words, his voice rose to a sharp, wild cry, like 
a maniac’s, and his grasp was that of a drowning man. The ruffian 
shook him off with violence, and he ran, madly reeling, down towards 
the broad Susquehannah, which seemed to him a river of gore—while 
the pale ghosts of an army of slaughtered patriots kept pelting him 
with their own bloody scalps, and driving him down to the brink. This 
was the wild fancy of the madman ; for the sight of so much cruelty 
and wo had driven reason from the child of Christian parents—the once 
kind hearted student of the Bible. The blow, though sudden, had long 
been threatened ; and the appearance of the deadly weapon renewing its 
work of slaughter, but hastened the ruin which was already preparing ; 
as the iron rod draws the charged thunderbolt. And the beautiful river 
bore his corse far from the valley. 

Henderson took deadly aim, for the angel of death pointed the drunk- 
ard’s weapon, and fired. The report rang through the valley, and as if 
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making merry over misery, Echo playfully caught up the sound, and 
threw it from rock to rock, and from mountain to mountain, while all 
her children vied in carrying it back most fearfully to the murderer’s 
heart. 

Henry and Cora heard the young Englishman’s cry, but thought that 
some poor wanderer from Freedom’s broken fold had been driven by 
despair, or chased by death, up to the mountain-side. They had always 
looked upon the invaders as givers, not as sufferers of misery ; nor knew 
that the giving implied the suffering. And they listened, secure of ob- 


‘servation in the darkness, to know whether the wailing one was alone, 


or could be assisted by them. All sense of their own danger was lost in 
sympathy with a seemingly deeper distress; the minute was multiplied 
by anxiety; and warmly Henry clasped the maiden’s hand, as he re- 
solved to go in search of one to whom their bond of common desolation 
had given a claim upon him. He clasped the hand of a lovely form, 


_instinet with living beauty. "Twas a precious casket, but precious only 


for the sake of its jewel ; a beautiful cage, but its beauty was only for 
the inspiration of the prisoned warbler. At that moment the jewel 
shone most brightly, the bird sang most sweetly, the heart throbbed with 
love and hope. The next, and he bent over a mass of clay, lifeless, use- 
less, whose awful stillness felt of the grave. 

What is a broken heart? When all that once was dear, shrouded in 
love and coffined in memory, sleeps with the past; when the finger of 
Hope, which after sunset points to the east, awaiting the dawn of the 
morning, p@nts him to the grave whose sun has set forever; when every 
faculty of the mind, and every feeling of the soul, from outward percep- 
tion to inward consciousness, is destroyed, and there remains before the 
spiritual eye an infinite circle of darkness surrounding a picture of death ; 
then we say that the heart is broken. Such was Henry’s. They say, 
indeed, that the broken-hearted cannot weep, but I have never seen a 
cloud too black for rain, nor known a grief too deep for tears; and if 
the terrible shock forced an unconscious tear from his eye, I cannot think 
that it belied either the warrior’s spirit, or the lover’s sorrow. 

Henderson lighted a pine torch, and hastened up to his victims as fast 
as drunkenness and exhaustion would allow. The pale, fitful glare star- 
tled Henry, and as he looked up, James recognized his successful rival 
in love, but unfortunate foe in war, and the corpse of the only being for 
whom he had ever felt disinterested affection. Cora was dead—he was 
her murderer: the last faint glow of sympathy with humanity faded 
from his breast, and without it man cannot live. But we know not, nor 
care to know the traitor’s grave. We see him for the last time, as with 
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a cry of utter despair, he follows his English friend away from the 
scene of his most awful crime, and its speedy retribution. 

Then came up slowly his companions, who had been roused from the 
orgies of their dreams by the report of the musket; and without oppo- 
sition seized and bound Henry. They carried him to the spot since 
known as the “Bloody Rock,” where, with fourteen of his companions 
in arms, he fell a victim to the unnatural cruelty of a woman. They 
were placed in a circle around the rock, and Queen Esther slew them in 
succession with the tomahawk. And thus, throughout the night, the 
whole valley reflected, in the darkness, the presence of the angel of 
death, and 

“Sounds that mingled laugh, and shout, and scream, 
To freeze the blood in one discordant jar, 
Rung to the pealing thunderbolts of war. 
Whoop after whoop with rack the ear assailed, 
As if unearthly fiends had burst their bar ; 
While rapidly the marksman’s shot prevailed, 
And aye, as if for death, some lonely trumpet wailed.” 

But nature had already drawn the veil of night over the valley, and 
we must take refuge in its shadow, before imagination assumes the hue 
of the grave. 

To a visitor at the present day, Wyoming presents no scene of deso- 
Intion. Many indeed among the living well remember 

“ A woman, widowed, gray and old, 
Who tells you where the foot of battle stepped 
Upon their day of massacre. She told 
Its tale, and pointed to the spot, and wept, 
Whereon ber father and five brothers slept, 
Shroudless, the bright-dreamed slumbers of the brave.” 
But now she too sleeps with her kindred, and the willow waves over her. 
And when the bright sun shines upon the valley, no spot on the green 
earth is more attractive, for it seems like Paradise, and we cannot think 
that misery finds a resting-place there. But when the night comes, and 
the clouds build an unbroken dome of darkness from mountain to moun- 
tain, it seems to be one vast sepulchre. For then the beauties of its 
present are dissolved in gloom, and memory, always most active in the 
night, recalls the sad associations of its history. Then the nightshade 
opens its venomed flower, the tree-frog croaks to the shrieking blast, the 
lonely white owl drearily flaps its wings, and Death, if we may believe 
the story of many an eye-witness, dances heavily with the pale ghosts of 
his victims, while their dry skeletons rattle in fitting chorus from a com- 
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TOWNSEND PRIZE POEM. 
Night. 


BY WILLIAM W. CRAPO, NEW BEDFORD, MASS, 


Nieat—dark, unfathomed, mysterious night ! 
Within thy kingdom lies some potent charm ; 
For thou, twin sister, yet the foe of light, 

Thou only canst the power of day disarm. 

Thy realms are wide, and infinite thy sway,— 
O’er half creation’s far-extended bounds 

Thy sceptre rules, pursues the track of Day, 
O'erwhelms his brightness, and his might confounds. 
Thine is the silvery pomp of Heaven serene, 
The clear refulgence of the full orbed moon ; 

In beauty shines thy shadow-mantled queen, 
And fills the world with Night's illumined noon. 
Thine, too, the stars, which blossom in the skies, 
The shining flowers of still, secluded grots, 
Which pierce the mist their brightness beautifies, 
By angels prized—their own “‘ Forget-me-nots.” 
And thine the cricket, chirping on the height, 
The murm’ring nightingale, in leafy tree, — 
These sing thy endless praises, Queenly Night! 
And breathe a soft, delightful melody. 


O Night, of sable melancholy hue ! 
Of all the charms that cluster ’round thine hours, 
Refresh the heart, the thirsty soul bedew, 
By far most precious are thy healing powers. 
Thy magic balm which, soothing, lulls the breast, 
Assuages sorrow and the pang of grief, 
Puts pain to flight, bestows delicious rest, 
And brings, from care’s corrosion, sweet relief. 
Each tone is hushed in silence, deep, profound, 
All motion ceased, each look, each quivering glance ; 
Close ’round our hearts thy potent spells are bound, 
Which calm the passions and our souls entrance. 
Like as’ the fluttering bird enchanted sits 
Beneath the serpent’s clear, bewitching eye, 
And, charmed beyond resistance, quite submits, 
Snared in a net from whence it cannot fly ; 
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So gaze we on thy sombre, shadowy face, 

So hear thy birds in melody condole, 

Drunk with our dreamings, thy delights embrace, 
And own the night—Enchantress of the soul. 


With wonder gazing do we strive to trace, 
O, crescent form, that rul’st the starry host! 
The reason thy serene and placid face 
Can drive old Ocean's waters to the coast ; 
Why, at thy mute command, the billowy flood 
In steady phalanx rides the hoary main; 
Why rise the waves at thy majestic nod, 
Impetuous move, nor yet their freedom gain. 
More strange and awful far than even this, ni 
The power thou hast to rule the human heart, 
Subdue its passions, and its fears dismiss, 
And quiet, peace, and gentleness impart. 
Mysterious influence, Night, thou hast, 
To quell fierce spirits which in strife engage, 
To smooth the troubled breast with clouds o’ercast, 
And bid the stormy passions cease their rage. 
Mysterious indeed this power of thine, 
Which e’en man’s wild, impetuous nature soothes— 
Which melts to tenderness, with strength divine, 
Which captivates, delights, enchants, subdues. 
Thy breath avails to cool the fevered brain, 
To heal the injured, wounded, bleeding heart, 
To dry the tear affliction sheds in vain, 
Dispel the gloom, and bid sad care depart. 
And thou canst bind us with a noble spell, 
Which, silent, secret, prompts to holy deeds, 
Which guides the heart where Truth and Right impel, 
And opes a listening ear when virtue pleads. 


Thou hast been called the image of despair, 
Thy gloom and darkness some interpret thus, 
And to thy clouds and silence they compare 
Whate’er is frightful, foul, or villainous. 
But ever while one solitary star, 
With twinkling beams lights up the darkened gloom, 
There speaks a voice from out the heavens afar, 
Bids Hope revive, her smiling reign assume. 


We hail thy magic, bless its glorious might, 
In meek submission bow beneath its sway ; 
Yield to the influence of the dusky night, 
Enjoy its blessings, and its laws obey ! 
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Night, clothed in mantle dun, or sombre gray, 
Thy power is not upon the heart alone, 
Nor yet dost thou thy num’rous charms array 
Only to soothe, restrain and guide the soul. 
Thou art the ruler of the mind as well, 
The mistress and the nurse of pensive thought— 
The gentle influence of thy magic spell, 
The power and majesty of truth has taught. 
Thine is the sought, the cherished, favorite hour, 
When Contemplation leaves her sunless haunts, 
Within the grotto or the shady bower, 
And the world’s bustle for a time supplants. 
Thine is the hour reflection loves so well 
To feed on thoughts unripened in the sun; 
To nurse on truths the light of day dispel, 
Pursued with pleasure and with profit won. 
In the deep stillness of the midnight hour, 
Thought finds its tranquil and propitious noon, 
While Wisdom, in a fresh and plenteous shower, 
With kind profusion yields its priceless boon. 
This too the time when Fancy loves to roam, 
Roused by the influence of these witching hours, 
With wild and fearless step through tracts unknown, 
All decked in garlands gay of rosy flowers. 


The many glories of thy realm have oft 
By thine enraptured worshipers been sung ; 
By rural bards, in numbers sweet and soft, 
Which from the heart’s own melody have sprung. 
Oft have thy beauties been the golden theme 
In moonlit walks beside the shady rill, 
Where ‘neath the smile of youth’s fond, hopeful dream, 
The lover’s heart has gushed with joyous thrill. 


’Tis not thy glorious praises we would sing, 
Nor yet the sweet enchantment of thy shade; 
But to thine altar we would humbly bring 
Some little token of our homage paid. 

A lowly, simple offering we bear, 

No fancy picture, stained with spots of truth, 

No labored images of glittering glare, 

No costly gem, no brilliant thought forsooth. 
Ours is a lay both easy sung and plain, 

The brief recital of a by-gone day,— 

Scenes witnessed while the mild and gentle reign 
Of Night poured forth its purest, holiest ray, 
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Full many a day and many a wingéd year 
Have sped, with blooming Spring and Autumn sere— 
Full many a lengthened age of hoary Time 
Has passed away, as evening’s vesper chime,— 
In slow succession filled its measured space, 
Wrought its still work, and left its silent trace. 
Full many a bright, revolving sun has shone, 

Full many a star has gemmed the heavenly zone, 
Since that blest day when forth from Judah's plain 
Light sprang, to save the world, from sin reclaim : 
From Judah's plains, her rich and sunny hills, 
Encircled by a hundred warbling rills. 

O! when we hear that ever sacred name, 

How burns the inmost heart with holy flame ! 
How throng bright visions of a former age, 

Sweet musings from the oft-read, sacred page! 


O favored land, blessed by Eternal God, 
Thy fields are holy, hallowed every sod ! 
The murm’ring brooks which gird thy hills around, 
Are blessed streamlets kissing sacred ground. 
With awful rev’rence on thy plains we gaze, 
Land of the faithful, from the earliest days! 
Subdued in soul we venerate each spot 
Which teems with mem’ries never yet forgot. 
Thy consecrated soil to us is dear, 
Thy sunny, blooming vales, thy mountains drear! 


Of all the Earth thou wast supremely blest, 
When first at Heaven’s command and high behest, 
Thine was the chosen spot from whence should flow 
Its choicest, richest gifts to man below. 
’T was there, amid thy hills of perfumed flowers— 
There, ’mid sweet olive blooms and vine-clad bowers,— 
There, ‘round thy rocky grots and rude retreats, 
Thy caverns dark, which sunlight never greets; 
’"T was ‘neath the shade of thy majestic pines, 
Thy cedars, circled ‘round with ivy vines; 
There, ‘neath thy dark, blue mountains’ gloomy shade, 
Behind whose western brow the sunbeams fade ;— 
’T was there, beside the riv’let’s gentle waves, 
The warbling streams which echo through thy caves, 
Beside the shore which girds thy sea of death, 
Exhaling odors with its pois’nous breath, 
Whose briny vapors, reaching to the sky, 
Are mingled with the bird’s expiring ery :-— 
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Yes, it was there, O land of Judah’s pride ! 
Upon thy fruitful soil and valleys wide, 

Where, in those awful days of olden time, 
God, in His wisdom and His might sublime, 
Oft showed to feeble man’s astonished view, 
Marks of His kindness and His anger too. 

*T was on thy blest and consecrated plains, 

The prophets sang divine and heavenly strains ; 
A race of holy men of God inspired, 

Who in a humble, lowly garb attired, 

Dwelt ’mong the sons of earth, their mission, love, 
And lived in sweet communion from above. 

’T was from thy blooming fields of living green 
There sprang a fire divine, whose brilliance seen 
Illumed the earth two thousand years ago, 

Its work, to cleanse the world from sin, its foe. 
Two thousand years ago in brightness burned 
That kindling beam, and darkness ne’er returned. 
That holy flame with lustre glistens still, 

Its rays the same glad, cheering warmth distill. 
’T was ’neath the clear, blue sky extended o’er 
Thy dark and narrow vales and winding shore, 
Where in a lowly hut, of comfort shorn, 

God’s own incarnate Son on earth was born. 
Thus was thy last, thy greatest tropby won, 
Earth’s richest triumph since the world begun. 


In queenly splendor reigns the beauteous night, 
Naught but one still, one grand, harmonious sight. 
High up the heavens’ transparent, crystal walls, 
The full moon climbs, and in her silence calls 
The starry myriads that wait to light 
Her journey through the clear and solemn night. 
°T was such a night as oft in Eastern tales, 
Enchanted, we have read of perfumed gales ; 

Of sighing breezes laden with a freight 

From roses stolen, and the lofty date. 

When the bright moon with silver tips the trees 
Which gently quiver in the ev’ning breeze ; 
When o’er the meadows and the pallid sea 

The stars like diamonds shine, whate’er they be. 
"T was at a time as beautiful as then ; 

"T was night upon the plains of Bethlehem. 


The shepherds stood upon the grassy hill, 
Their nightly charge to keep their flocks from ill; 
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With watchful care they guard, protect, and guide, 
While danger might their fleecy charge betide. 
Perchance alone, unconscious all they stood, 

With heavenward eye, or else in thoughtful mood; 
Or yet perhaps in groups they gathered near, 

And each in turn attends with listening ear 

To oft told tales of ancient shepherds there, 
Whose deeds of valor, or whose courage rare, 
Long hours of midnight watch had wiled away, 
E’en till gray morning told the coming day. 

And standing thus, or seated on the ground, 

The stars o’erhead, their snow-white flocks around, 
Lo! through the clouds afar their piercing eyes 
Discern a form fast sailing through the skies : 
Nearer it comes—while they more eager gaze, 
Spell-bound each lifeless limb, no cry they raise ; 
Still nearer comes—high beat their pulses warm, 
As steady onward moves that angel form. 

’T has gained their midst, and now around them spread 
A hely radiance, divinely shed. 

With dread unnerved, each limb was marble made, 
Speechless they stood, for they were sore afraid. 
Then from the deep, oppressive silence broke 
Winged words of sadness, sweetly, kindly spoke. 
And in the stillness of that lovely spot, 

Night echoed back the thrilling tones—“ Fear not.” 
“ Fear not”—the heavenly visitant exclaims, 

“No evil purpose mine, no hostile aims ; 

Good tidings of great joy to you I bring, 

This day a Prince is born—your Lord and King. 
Heed ye my words, that I may show the place 
Where ye can see the infant Saviour’s face, 

Where, in a manger, wrapped in swaddling clothes, 
The lowly Jesus rests in sweet repose.” 

The angel ceased, and in the stillness there, 

A sudden chorus filled the perfumed air ; 

Loud rung the anthem of the heavenly throng, 
And echoing earth and sea the strain prolong: — 


Night on thy winds the news convey, 
Let praises shake the trembling sky— 

A Saviour ’s born to man this day— 
Glory, glory be to God on high ! 


With joy above and peace on earth, 
Loud will we swell the deaf’ning cry ; 

All hail! we sing the Saviour's birth, 
Glory, glory be to God on high! 


NIGHT, 


[July, 


Again ’t is night,—beneath whose dusky shade 
The stars shine dimly and the moonbeams fade. 
The busy world lies hushed in slumbers deep ; 
Man yields his senses to refreshing sleep, 

O’er all the earth a holy stillness reigns, 

Which e’en the buzzing insect scarce profanes. 

The winding Kedron murmurs in its flow, 

As if its roll were muffled—gliding slow ; 

While, from the bank which bounds its sluggish waves, 
The mounts of Olivet their summits raise. 

There, in the shadow of its western slope, 

Beneath whose arching trees in darkness grope 

The prowling beasts, or slumber in their lair, 

Or birds with carols break the silent air, 

Entombed, and deeply sunk, a valley lies. 
Eastward the heights of Olivet arise, 

The Northern bound is formed by ridges bare, 

With gloomy tombs of princes buried there ; 

While on the West from temple, tower and wall 

Of David's seat, colossal, shadows fall ; 

There, ‘midst the rocky cliff and olive tree, 

Lay hid the garden of Gethsemane. 

To this secluded spot the Saviour came, 

The man of sorrow, suffering, and shame, 

To shun awhile the brutal shout of foe, 

The sneer of scribe, the curse, and threatened blow ; 
He came, ’neath orange and pomegranite trees, 
Whose leaves stir gently in the evening breeze, 
Concealed from cruel men to sit alone, 

Where none could mark the falling tear or groan. 
Here, when his heart was full, he used to stray, 
Here came the King of kings to pray. 


Behold Him now, as on that fearful night 
Which marked the eve of Earth’s redeeming light ! 


God’s holy messenger submissive begs 
Some way to shun the bitter cup of dregs. 

Behold Him now ;—upon His face He falls, 

And in the agony of prayer He calls; 

We listen, and in accents of despair, 

To Heaven the Saviour breathes His fervent prayer: 
“O, Father, if within Thy power it be, 

Let this full cup of sorrow pass from me ; 

And yet if feel I must Earth’s greatest guilt, 

Not as I will, O, God! but as Thou wilt.” 
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O, what a scene to stir the dullest heart, 
And to the coldest spirit warmth impart ! 
Well might the moon, then sailing through the night, 
Have paused awhile to gaze on such a sight ; 
Well might the trees have started from the ground, 
The rocks have left their resting places ’round ; 
Well might the earth in terror then have shook, 
Have trembled to its base with frighted look. 
Had nature paused at such a scene as this, 
Not one could wonder, lifeless as she is. 
But sinful man, he who was born to feel, 
Can gaze, and every pitying thought conceal. 


Around the hill of Calvary there stood 
A mixed and motley throng, in angry mood ; 
The haughty priest was there, with taunting word. 
The soldier and the lowest rabble, stirred 
By blinded rulers, filled the noon-day air 
With curse and imprecation scattered there. 
Upon the summit of the hill from whence 
Was seen the noisy mob and turrets dense 
Of that lost city, once the pride of God, 
Whose well known streets the ancient prophets trod, 
Was placed, in sight of all, a Cross of wood,— 
While near, on either side, another stood. 
Upon the middle cross the Saviour hung,— 
The Saviour, aye, God’s own incarnate Son: 
He whe in mercy left His bright abode 
To take from us the heavy, galling load 
Which crime and folly heaped upon our race, 
Doomed by our sins to endless, deep disgrace. 
No friend like Him will mortal ever know, 
Though man but proved His blackest, vilest foe. 
Around His head a crown of thorns they fit; 
Above—* Jesus, King of the Jews”—is writ. 
*T was noon, and to this hour in brightness shone 
The king of day, rejoicing on his throne ; 
But now, o’er all the earth was darkness poured, 
And day its half run course to night restored. 


An hour passed on—while o’er His frame there stole 
The sure, mysterious grasp of Death’s control. 
He spoke while deeper darkness ’round Him grew, 
“ Father, forgive, they know not what they do.” 
A moment more, loud o’er the angry blast 
He cries—“’T is finished now,”—and breathes His last. 
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Earth knows no darker, blacker nighi than this ; 
No blacker night is found in Hell’s abyss. 
No moon shone forth to light the wicked deed ; 
And from the sick’ning sight the stars recede. 
Well did’st thou hide thy pure, unsullied face, 
O Sun! from this foul scene of Earth’s disgrace. 


Night is a sacred time, a holy hour, 
A space for pure and heavenly thought, 

Around which clustering hang with magic power 

Sweet memories of bliss unbought. 


Night is a sacred hour,—the chosen time 

When through the expectant earth, 
Were heard glad shouts of joy in strains sublime, 
Proclaiming loud a Saviour’s birth. 


Night is a sacred hour,—’t was ‘neath the shade 
Which gathers ’round the midnight hour, 

The Saviour in the silent garden prayed, 

Hid by the gloomy vine-clad bower. 


Night is 9 sacred hour,—the place of Day 
At that sad, woful time it took, 

When man in anger sought God’s Son to slay, 

And ’neath the blow Earth, heaving, shook. 


Night is a sacred hour,—’t is not the time 
For reveling, or wanton mirth ; 

’T is not an hour to plan the wicked crime, 

Nor give the fiendish plot a birth. 


No, ’tis an hour when o’er the mind should steal 
Pure, holy thoughts of sacred things ; 

And man’s full soul in sweet communion feel 

The blissful peace night ever brings. 
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TOWNSEND PRIZE ESSAY. 
The Moral Element in True Greatness. 


BY HOMER B. SPRAGUE, EAST DOUGLAS, MASS. 


Greatness, either in abstract ideas or in concrete forms, enlarges the 
souls of men, both by the appliance of passive facts and by the infusion 
of active power. It is always a phenomenon peculiar in its nature, and 
carries in its bosom a multitude of new facts, or of old facts in new rela- 
tions. But it also quickens thought as if by electric induction, inspiring 
the gifted and awakening common minds to new life. Its influence on 
the world is real, palpable, continuous, and the investigation of any of its 
characteristics is always interesting and instructive. 

Human greatness always acts under a limitation of foree that contracts 
the range of its operations. It may also act under the restraint of moral 
principle that gives it a direction to lofty ends—that ennobles it and 
makes it conscious of responsibility. It is to vast powers acting under 
this restriction that we apply the term True Greatness. We propose to 
consider briefly the nature of this restricting element in greatness, its in- 
fluence on the Jndividual and on Society. 

Whether our idea of right and wrong be original and simple, or deriva- 
tive and complex, the fact of such a distinction is certain. It is the foun- 
dation of all positive law, human and divine, and it remains unmoved by 
all controversy as to its origin, and all ridicule as to its existence. Extend- 
ing throughout the realms of thought and traversing every field of 
action, it subjects the great, no less than the small, to its imperious sway. 
The human soul is not and ought not to be an assemblage of equal and 
coérdinate elements. There should be no republic, no democracy here, 
but a sovereign and absolute power, the moral element; not annihilating 
other elements, but pervading, impelling and controlling all ;—a soul 
within the soul, playing at will the sinews of the mind ;—a central heart 
pouring irresistible tides of magnanimous feeling into every channel of 
thought. The perfect supremacy of this element is not so much a real- 
ized fact as a desirable goal. Few of any class have attained it; fewer 
still of the highest order of intellect. When exhibited by men of other- 
wise common endowments, it imparts a dignity to their character from 
which we can never withhold our admiration. For though they may not 


sway the reason, they can yet win the heart ; though they may not sur- 
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pass in creative genius, they can yet display heroic endurance; though 
they may not soar with the philosopher, they can yet illustrate the sub- 
lime devotion of the martyr. But it is when this morality consecrates 
the mightiest intellect, that we behold the highest perfection of which 
human nature is eapable. Our reverence for genius is then mingled with 
our reverence for integrity, and the sentiment deepens almost into adora- 
tion. History pictures no scenes of more intense interest than those in 
which truly great men have fought with superstition and tyranny, when 
the noblest intellects have had to deal with the basest passions, when 
spiritual has grappled with brutal force, and the shining weapons of truth 
have clashed against the helmet, the spear and the battle-axe. It 
kindles in us no deeper joy than when it paints the victory of ethereal 
souls, like that of Socrates in this unequal conflict with fiendish malice, 
and even though physical tortures may have forever sealed their lips, we 
still exalt in that undaunted spirit which seemed to exclaim with Massin- 
ger’s Virgin Martyr, in tones that should ring through all time,— 
“The visage of the hangman frights not me! 

And all your whips, racks, gibbets, axes, fires, 

Are scaffoldings on which my soul climbs up 

To an eternal habitation.” 


From this consideration of the real existence, the true position, and the 
high dignity of the moral element in true greatness, let us turn our 
attention to its influence on the Jndividual. 

The energies of great men are constantly liable to aberration from the 
line of duty or to settled perverseness in wrong-doing, for strong intellect 
is constantly stimulated even to its appropriate work by strong passions. — 
And these passions do’not cease when their work is accomplished, but 
ever urge onward with irresistible impetuosity, and there is no point at 
which they are permanently satiated. There is a fascination in their 
. Objects that seems to enslave the will, to fix the bewildered glance, and 
t6 draw the man nearer and nearer with preternatural power. And 
while this strong magnetism enchains the mind, there is too often a fear- 
ful disregard of duty in the choice of means. Who doubts that 
Napoleon’s “proud precipitance of soul” hurried him to the commission 
of many deeds, from which he would have shrunk with horror, if the 
bewitching spell of his fierce passions could for an hour have been com- 
pletely broken? The peculiar temptations of great minds, therefore, 
especially call for the restricting, conservative element of conscience, 
under whose guiding power character is ever ennobled by a consecration 
to the highest aims, and is never degraded by the use of unjustifiable 
means. Thus their life becomes straight-forward and plain. Howard 
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was troubled by no fears as to his consistency, by few doubts as to the 
future, by few regrets as to the past.. Thus too, their life becomes one of 
heroic. self-denial ; for high-moral excellence, by tolerating only noble 
ends and just means, often throws obstacles in the way of ambition. 
The path which is walled on either hand by eternal principles, often leads 
away from riches, dominion and fame. Moreover, the very disinclination 
of a truly great man to trumpet abroad his actions, while it enhances his 
merit, strongly conspires with the restricting force of the moral element 
to withdraw both deed and doer from sight. How much magnanimity 
and self-sacrifice, worthy to be graven in letters of fire on the tablets of 
the world’s history, have thus eluded the search of the historian, we may 
not estimate. Yet when we read the long list of gigantic minds with 
dwarfish consciences, of patriots who have darkened into traitors, phi- 
losophers who have dwindled into sophists, divines who have sunk into 
bigots, we may still be cheered by the thought that numberless benevo- 
lent, grand and heroic deeds, never chronicled by man, are forever regis- 
tered in the “ book of life ;” and that the glory of the noble few, who, 
though regardful of conscience, have yet wrought out an earthly immor- 
tality, is not mere electric flashes of intellect illumining the dark cloud of 
a corrupt character, but is as serene and constant 


“ As the morn, 
When, throned on ocean’s wave, 
It blushes o’er the world !” 


But it is not as a restraint, a mere negative force, that the moral ele- 
ment in true greatness exerts the most important influence on the indi- 
vidual. It is a positive, impelling power. It brings great and inspiring 
truths before the mind, and it assigns the man hissolemn mission to per- 
form. Whatever furnishes exalted subjects for contemplation and 
creates a necessity of gaining distinct conceptions of them, gives an 
impetus to the intellect, calls out its energies, and arouses enthusiasm. 
The world is not all common-place to him who acts under the inspiration 
of high aims, conscious of his true worth as a human being, and strug- 
gling into the light of that divine truth which brightens and glows as he 
approaches its center and source. It puts on new appearances of beauty 
and grandeur, and suggests new, interesting and instructive topics of 
thought. Nor is this all. Cold, passionless intellect does not. furnish 
every truth of which we are conscious. There are others and those the 
most important, which come to us from another source, which escape the 
most searching intellectual analysis, and which afford the strongest motives 
that can operate on the will. They are the truths of feeling and the 
ruths of religion, which are realized by the heart rather than measured 
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by the mind. When their importance is duly felt, the soul commences a 
rapid, continuous and irresistible progress through endless regions of 
thought. There is then no need of outward assistance to steady a waver- 
ing faith.» The eye is single and the whole body is full of light. 

The moral element also makes greatness active to do and ready to 
suffer. It lays the whole man under a necessity to rouse and energize 
others, and burthens his soul with thoughts that give him no rest. He 
feels with bitterness of heart the truth uttered by the Prophet, “ My 
people are destroyed for lack of knowledge.” He acts not for the 
moment, but for all time, and as before God ; conscious that though it is 
impossible for him not to encounter opposition, it is also impossible that 
he should entirely fail, even if he and his cause go down beneath the fury 
of the mob. The consistent exhibition of moral heroism is never lost. 
It floats down the ages, carrying with it blessings wherever other heroic 
souls struggle for a principle. Perhaps its best manifestations are seen in 
him who is constant and inflexible when an unpopular cause is to be 
sustained—when hatred and contempt from the powerful are to be 
braved—when choice of duty involves loss of property, of friends, and 
even of life—when, knowing that a word, a gesture might bring relief, 
he goes calmly forth, prepared 

“To weary torture; and rejoice in tire !” 
This is indeed heroism that can never die. This is moral grandeur that 
makes greatness truly great. 

The influence on society is threefold. Great men may be considered 
as framers of institutions, as standards of reference, and as models for 
imitation. 

Institutions, whether social, political or religious, whether indispensa- 
ble or superfluous, act upon the people and tend to make them enlight- 
ened or barbarous, just or unjust. They are to a considerable extent the 
work of ‘great minds, from whom they often derive their character and 
eonsequent influence. When made to harmonize with truth they become 
pillars of cloud and fire to guide the nations in their progress towards a 
perfect civilization. But perverted genius may turn them into vast 
engines to override and crush the liberties of the people, or it may con- 
vert them into instruments to scatter broadcast the seeds of moral 
desolation. In all cases they embody principles which are held up con- 
spicuously before all as true rules of action. Whenever legislative 
enactments have systemized iniquity, or it has been woven into the tex- 
ture of institutions, so that men have been able to perpetrate wrong in 
the sacred name of law, or under the solemn sanction of religion, the 
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most appalling wickedness has ensued. For who will heed the voice of 
conscience, when the great fixed facts of society recognize no moral dis- 
tinctions? Who will withhold his hand from persecution, when the visi- 
ble representative of Jehovah prescribes the rack and the —_ Thus 
we see that besides the obviously pernicious tendency of mstitutions 
which cause the people to suffer wrong, which aggrandize the few by 
degrading the many, or aggrandize one by degrading all, they may im- 
plant active principles of evil, encourage systematic violations of duty, 
and thus, like a progressive ossification, slowly harden and deaden the 
very center of a nation’s moral life. It is therefore of incalculable im- 
portance to society that morality be supreme in the great men who have 
power over institutions. 

Again, the operation of that law by which we pay spontaneous hom- 
age to real or fancied greatness, divides the world into heroes and hero- 
worshipers. The superior mind breaks down the independence of its 
inferiors, infuses its own ideas, feelings and purposes, and lays down rules 
which they lack either the inclination or the courage to transgress, An 
Aristotle may thus determine the moral and intellectual character of 
multitudes for ages. The faults or heresies of these master intellects, 
besides the impress they leave on institutions, become a cloak to the dis- 
honest and an ignis fatuus to the simple. How often is the authority of 
misdirected genius quoted to palliate or justify misdeeds! What multi- 
tudes have rejoiced to find a satisfactory pretext for wickedness in the 
theory of some Mandeville, or the practice of some Byron! The chief 
danger, however, is that the masses will sincerely but ignorantly adopt 
the most ruinous errors. They are so dazzled by splendid deeds that 
they cannot see clearly the merit or demerit of the actor, and they over- 
look those minute movements which often reveal the true character, as 
the floating gossamer reveals the current of seemingly still air. More- 
over, they are especially led astray by that tendency to idolize the great, 
which may blind even a strong intellect, and give rise to the slavisi'sen- 
timent of. Cicero, Errare, mehercule, malo cum Platoneé—quam 
istis vera sentire.” We are often in doubt whether to laugh or weep at 
the evidences of their short-sightedness. The ease with which they are 
befooled by pretended excellence, the extraordinary relish with which 
they swallow absurdities sugared over by mysterious epithets, the wo- 
begone countenances with which one half fanatically rush to prop up 
toppling systems and superstitions, while the other half rapturously hail 
the wildest innovations and the most Quixotic schemes, as proofs of “the 
remarkable superiority of the present age,” and “harbingers of a speedy 
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Millennium”—all evince how little they appreciate men and things. The 
difficulty is increased by the arts and impositions which even a Napoleon 
could stoop to employ with a dexterity that would do honor to a magi- 
cian. The effect is obvious. Prominent men are seen through chromatic 
lenses, ‘i’ glorious ‘colors and colossal proportions. Their greatness, 
genuine or counterfeit, with or without morality, rules the world of mind. 
Tt grooves channels through which thought flows for ages, to enrich and 
beautify like the Nile, or to waste and blacken like melted lava. Stand- 
ing above and beyond the masses, it beckons them forward, and, for 
safety or for peril, they obey. Sometimes acknowledging the supremacy 
of conscience, it fills them with its own intense love of right and abhor- 
rence of wrong, its lofty thoughts, its fervent devotion. Sometimes 
enlisted against conscience, it implants principles of which the fruit is 
atheism, violence and moral death. It is, therefore, of the highest 
importance that the great teachers of mankind be themselves “taught 
of God.” 

Imitation of great men is either wnintentional or designed. Whether 
we will or not, we insensibly become like those we admire, and catch the 
spirit of the god we serve. Few escape this unconscious imitation, for 
few do not idolize some great man. The tones of passion or of senti- 
ment which are poured forth from a master’s heart, throw into sympa- 
thetic vibration the universal chords of feeling, and call up a thousand 
responsive strains. Myriads of satellites circle round a sunlike soul, 
reflecting its light, and resembling it in all save its magnitude and splen- 
dor. Thus, ‘whether the object of homage be a Plato or an Alcibiades, a 
Chesterfield or a Brummel, his admirers grow imperceptibly into a 
resemblance of his shape. But the soul, instinctively longing for some — 
model in which centers every exct.lence, and towards which it may ever 
aspire, also designedly imitates its favorite hero. In its enthusiasm it is 
proneito conceive him as the embodiment of all that is worth possessing. 
Imagimation gilds even his misdeeds with alluring charms, and fancy 
paints them in the richest and most deceitful colors. His grace and 
deformity, his symmetry and distortion, are alike faithfully copied. Even 
when the most glaring crimes insult the confidence and mock the devo- 
tion of his followers, they still cling to their idol, and can be hardly torn 
away. His wickedness infused into their breasts, becomes an intoxicating 
poison, obscuring the old landmarks of right and wrong, unfixing, con- 
founding, or shutting from view, those great principles, which should be 
lighthouses before the mental vision. And though the enthusiastic 
resolve to imitate him should at last vanish, the deep impression which 
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has been made upon their character cannot be obliterated, the tinge it 
has received cannot fade entirely out. The mold may be thrown.aside, 
but the shape it has given remains. 

This consideration of the power of greatness in fashioning.the charac- 
ter, in teaching truth or error, and in building institutions, shows that it 
controls the destinies of multitudes, and that whether it be the vicegerent 
of God or the vicegerent of Satan, depends upon the sovereignty or sub- 
jection of the moral element. 

It were an interesting task to trace the effect of Christianity on the 
moral element in true greatness, but at present we can barely allude, in 
general terms, to some of the advantages it has brought. In the#tmmer 
of Grecian and Roman glory there were some whose intellectual and 
moral power justly entitle them to rank among the truly great. Their 
renown is the more deserved, because they strove against a tide of super- 
stition, and were good and great in spite of fortune. Theirfestablished 
religion was to a great degree divorced from conscience, and faith in their 
gods was a hindrance rather than an auxiliary to morality. They were, 
therefore, launched at once on the sea of.speculation—a sea that afforded 
no anchorage, because its bottom was but a shifting mass of conjecture. 
Their moral firmament was overspread by a thick haze, on which the dis- 
pelling beams of Revelation had not yet shone, and through which the 
rays of natural religion but faintly struggled. Charity, then, to the many 
who sank in the depths of immorality, when no arm was miraculously 
outstretched to save, and triple honor to the few who were buoyed up by 
a faith which no prophetic pen nor evangelical voice had inspired! On 
this ocean of doubt and gloom the light of Christianity at last broke. 
The rocks and whirlpools, the roads and havens were now distinctly 
revealed. The great nebule which obscured the firmament were now 
resolved into congeries of shining points. Immutable principles became 
beacons to the soul, and truths resplendent as the stars illumined its 
pathway. This, therefore, is one great effect of Christianity ;, it affords 
fixed points where there were none before, to which, in the midst of all 
perplexities, the mind may recur for guidance, and from which it may 
draw conclusions of vital importance as rules of action. It thus imposes 
a weightier responsibility, and awakens a higher inspiration than fell to 
the lot of Grecian or Roman genius. 

It lifts the mental gaze above life’s every-day baubles to glories unseen 
but by the eye of faith, and draws down Promethean fire to rest upon 
the soul like cloven tongues of flame pouring a flood of radiance into its 
dark recesses, and fusing thought, passion, will, into one glowing mass of 
enthusiasm, which joys in opposition, scorns danger, and smiles at death. 
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The Doung Dreamer. 


-) Dreax on, while Life’s young morn is bright ; 


Too soon will Sorrow's starless night 
O’er all thy visions cast a blight, 

And bring a sleep that knows no waking : 
Dream on, ere yet the weight of care 
Shall shadow o’er thy brow so fair, 

And leave its furrowed impress there, 
Or clouds arise that know no breaking. 
Dream on ;—the time may never be 
When dreams shall come so sweet to thee 
As now, from every trouble free, 
* When high thy heart with hope is beating ; 
~ Dream on, while yet no troubled past 

May round thy dreams its shadow cast, 

And, counted not, the moments fast 

Are burried by like fainbows fleeting. 
Dream on; and may an unseen bund 
From some far distant, blissful land, 

As softly round thy couch they stand, 

Their watch about thy pillow keeping, 
Bring dreams to thee, sweet, peaceful dreams 
Of meadow green and winding streams, 
Where through the trees the sunshine gleams, 

And willows o’er the wave are weeping. 
Dream on; thou hast a world within 
Where yet the blighting touch of sin 
Not oft, with its frail mark, hath been ; 

The storms of passion never knowing: 
Without is strife,—within is peace,— 
Would that thy dream might never cease— 
To wake would bring of toils increase, 

Nor add to pleasures overflowing. 
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CLARK PRIZE ESSAY. 


“ Abstractionists in Political Science.” > 


BY WILLIAM P. JOHNSTON, LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Pouxrricat Science is a branch of morals aiming at the happiness 
of communities, and the development of Society, by determining the 
relations, causes, and destiny of government, Political Science is com- 
posed of general principles, and particular applications. »I¢ Rerefore 
requires a division of labor, by which the discovery of elementary prin- 
ciples shall be entrusted to one class of thinkers, and their application to 
another. The former may be designated as abstractionists, the latter as 
politicians. The politician, enlightened and patriotic, is a statesman. 

Abstractionists have followed two forms in developing their ideas ; 
the one poetical, the other logical; and these forms, as well as the 
object in view, nearly coincide with distinct historical periods. The 
rise of modern political liberty, marked the beginning of the second pe- 
riod. The scope and object of political speculations in these two eras, 
have their distinctive characteristics. In the first age political science 
was a fine art, the grand aim and feature of which was, beauty—beauty, 
robed in romance, gilded with genius, and hymned in strains of sublime 
melody. Government was a magnificent temple to the Gods, and not 
the abode of men. The earlier theorists were poets, not philosophers. 
Distrustful of their design, and fettered by circumstances, they affected 
to please the imagination rather than to satisfy the reason ; and offered 
their productions, adorned with the flowers of fancy, and the richness of 
rhetoric, as studies, not as models. Plato, in spite of his clear percep- 
tion of first principles, and his practical genius, education, and experi- 
ence, arrayed his “ Republic” in the splendor of beautiful imagery, dnd 
the magnificence of elegant diction. Sir Thomas More, whosé pursuits, 

disposition, and mental discipline, whose wisdom in measures and max- 
ims might have tempted him to practical effort—marred his work with 
absurdities, to amuse the jealousy of despotism. Evils scarcely felt in 
the ancient world, force themselves upon the attention of the moderns, 
Society is distempered, and demands relief. In its haggard, hungry look 
can be read the misery, disease, and crime which are preying at its 
heart. The pathos of reality has banished the poetry of fancy. The 
philosopher is a physician, for his aim is amelioration. The mainspring 
of his speculation is utility. Anxious for this end, and desirous of in- 
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vesting his plans with an air of truth and practicability, he presents them 
systematized in logical form. _ Of this kind were Harrington and Hume, 
Mill, Bentham, and Fourier. A comparison of the merits of these two 
classes will.show, that while the poetical class attracts students and ad- 
mirers, to garner golden fruit amid a lavish luxuriance of blossom, the 
logical wins disciples and advocates, to adopt the belief, and preach it, 
and die for it. The former pleases as a fiction, the latter proselytes'as a 
faith. 

Abstractionists may also be classified according to the means. adopt- 
ed forg@ffecting their objects, into rational and mechanical. This dis- 
tinction runs through all forms and designs and eras. The mechani- 
cal abstractionist hopes to redeem society from the outside, to effect the 
ends of political science, by perfecting forms of government. The ra- 
tional abstraetionist looks through this external film to man’s inward na- 
ture, and the rudimental conditions of society ; and relies on moral and 
mental agencies only. The former appeals to mechanism. His machine 
is government, whether mob or Leviathan be his motive power. The 
latter appeals to natural forces. The human soul is his lever. The for- 
mer believes that perfect virtue and legitimate progress will follow a fa- 
vorite form of government; the latter thinks that improved national 
character will produce more perfect political establishments. They are 
both right—both wrong. Together they are a power in society—apart 
an insufficient force. 

A mighty tendency to speculation prevails among men. They love 
abstractions; and a great truth, or a great plausible falsehood, sim- 
ply enunciated, has a wonderful effect upon the mind. Besides a long- 
ing to comprehend the infinite, the mind possesses a love of simplicity, 
which grapples generalities, and dislikes exceptions. Hence men rather 
rest their faith upon a formula, than a complete system ; and love, with 
a phrase, to cut the Gordian knot. But this reception and application 
of elementary truths, is sometimes modified by a desire to discover and 
systematize their necessary connections and relations. 

There are certain periods which develop such a tendency to an ex- 
traordinary degree. Political speculation naturally thrives most in rev- 
olutionary times. In the mad struggle for glory and power, the actors 
abandon petty expedients, trust to first principles, and work with ele- 
ments,—they cast away the old compass of state, and look to the cardi- 
nal points alone. Plato wrote amid the turmoil of the Athenian democ- 
racy; More lived at the crisis of the Reformation; Harrington shared 
in the affairs of the Rebellion ; the Encyclopedists and the French Revo- 
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lution were coincident ; and while the American Revolution was chang- 
ing the destinies of humanity, Jefferson was assisting to rear upon a basis 
of abstract formulas, a political fabric, the embodiment of the practical. 

Certain national institutions and habits of study, create this tenden- 
ey, and modify its results. Democracy, stimulating mental activity and 
freedom, gives an abstraction significance and range. Theories seeking 
realization most cautiously avoid extravagance, and hence fall into a log- 
ical form; and if they are good, do good, but if evil, are doubly dan- 
gerous. Under other governments, contrary causes produce contrary ef- 
fects. The studies which especially urge men to political speculation, are 
metaphysics and morals. The mind bent upon abstract conceptiiéns, and 
on the inyisible, yet active part.of man, learns to appreciate the inherent 
power of thought, and the value of an idea. The study of government 
and a share in its administration, is apt to impel a mind otherwise specu- 
lative, to political abstraction. 

Success in speculative politics requires great genius, characterized by 
simplicity of thought, by laborious patience, by sedateness of soul, by 
enthusiasm for knowledge, and by a power of generalization, which elim- 
inates truth from the rubbish of particular facts. The representative ab- 
stractionist has a mind constructive rather than inventive; working by 
rule always, by intuition never; destitute of expedients, and shunnirg 
compensation and contrivance, like subterfuges. 

The struggle of a soul in the darkness of life, to wrest perfectness 
from the bosom of chaos, is thought, and out of it is born an abstrac- 
tion, which assumes, to the abstractionist, the vividness of reality. Im- 
agination endows it with vitality ; it becomes a life and a being ; person- 
ification yields to incarnation. The abstractionist worships his own 
creation, and sacrifices himself to it; death is nought but meeting his 
ideal face to face. Thus are made the martyrs of a political abstraction. 

As natural causes are few and simple, so the laws by which the 
progress of nations is guided, are general and comprehensive. To gov- 
ern without them is to incur the penalty of their violation; to decide 
what they are, generalization is demanded. Generalization is mastery ; 
Napoleon generalized the art of war, and adding strategies to tactics, 
beat all Europe. Assayers of thought are wanted, who, testing systems, 
shall simplify governmental science to the comprehension and apprecia- 
tion of mere observers, until it becomes a popular science, and is con- 
formed to a perfect standard. A thinker, a nation, a civilization, in the 
problem of its existence, may add no more than a single truth to the 
power of human knowledge, yet it has not existed in vain. The abstrac- 
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tionist solves and enunciates these problems. Ages manifest in races 
certain movements of mind; the world moves to a measured rhythm ; 
the abstractionist catches this cadence, as the sound of distant music. 
He expresses the vague, undeveloped thought of the people—what the 
huge, dumb world feels, but cannot speak. Like Daniel, interpreting 
Belshazzar’s dream, he reads alike the mystery and its meaning. The 
chief merit of the abstractionist lies in this cabalistic skill, in settling the 
axioms and definitions of politics, and simplifying the properties of gov- 
ernment to elementary propositions. He is like the mountain peak first 
illumined with the morning sun-light. Thus More, in his Utopia, recom- 
mended feligious toleration and milder penal codes, when toleration was 
thought a heresy, and humanity a weakness. Harrington first intro- 
duced the ballot-box—the lever of liberty. The commercial legislation 
of England was an impoverishing drain, until Adam Smith announced 
that “all property is wealth,” and further developed the great principles 
of commercial reciprocity. 

Political abstraction which offered so rich a harvest to the thinker, is 
hedged with dangerous consequences. Whilst tempting prizes reward 
success, error incurs the most terrible penalties. The visionary who once 
plights himself to fallacy, nevermore knows respite: like the perjured 
Knight of the Legend, when rejoicing in the silent forgetfulness of re- 
nounced folly, the spectre upstarting clasps him in its fleshless arms, and 
whirls him away to the house of the dead. 

The first danger of the political abstractionist, is precipitate gene- 
ralization. His duty is to say what is law, and not to make laws; he is 
a commentator, not a legislator. Generalization is a Titanic struggle of 
mind against the limits of time and space, which are vincible only by 
labor. To assume elementary principles, and jump at conclusions, is 
wrong, and leads to infinite fallacy, but especially to the neglect of new 
causes, which may subsequently arise. To direct the future, man must 
not only know its general outline, but its accidents, which constantly 
change the course of humanity. Among these are individual influences, 
which the abstractionist neglects, and with two brief formulas, “The force 
of circumstances” and the “ Feebleness of man,” obliterates from the scheme 
of Providence. Yet the human will is the lordliest thing in nature. A 
man who is a man, in all his godlike strength is too strong for fate, and 
can arrest it. England and wearied nature clamor for monarchy, but 
sturdy Cromwell bids them halt—and they obey. Anarchy seizes 
France, but Napoleon dethrones anarchy, that he may reign. Destiny 


predicts subjection and dependence for America, but Washington, with 
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his strong army of thinkers, reverses the oracle. Thus men arise who 
thwart theory and spoil speculation. 

The second source of error, is the effort of the abstractionists to 
secure too perfect a simplicity and unity of system. He forgets that 
simplicity in enunciation does not forbid complexity in operation ; and 
cannot comprehend the prerogative of divinity, to express one idea with 
a thousand forms, to combine numberless sets of means for the accom- 
plishment of one end. The human soul is insatiate of completeness and 
harmony. The finite thinker painfully elaborates a system, and exult- 
ingly exclaims, “ This is perfection.” But he mistakes the shadow for the 
substance, as one who gazes in a rippling stream, will see distorted 
imagery of bank and tree and overarching sky ; he mistakes the sea- 
shell’s mimic music for the ocean’s mighty roar. These causes led to a 
violation of the wnities of political science. The unities of time, place, 
and action, are violated, when the theorist forgets, that happiness is the 
end of government, and adaptiveness of institutions the main agent in 
securing it—that perfection is an attribute of deity alone—and when he 
introduces the properties of Paradise upon the earth as a stage, unmind- 
ful that celestial light must dazzle mortal eyes, and celestial raiment be 
too fair for mortal form, that earth-born Semele perished in the terrible 
embrace of the lightning-mantled Jove. 

The third cause which leads astray the abstractionist, is the union 
of untutored reason and over-wrought imagination. His characteristics 
are too often a reason, which appreciates a fact, but not its consequences, 
and an imagination, somnambulic, day-dreaming, and rioting in extrava- 
gancies. In this unreal light, perception is blinded, and judgment ceases 
to be a guide. The theorist becomes a fanatic. Brilliancy of expression 
supersedes just thought ; and ingenuity outweighs utility. Hence arises 
a disregard of consequences, and a tendency to Ultraism. Hence 
originates the effort to carry out, to their fullest extent, in practice, theo- 
ries which should pretend only to guide. Hence springs the attempt to 
secure the immediate adoption of immature plans. Providencé, more 
wise, develops the designs by a slow and gradual process. The hus- 
bandman casts abroad the seed in the autumn, and waits for revolving 
seasons to bringyhim the harvest; the abstractionist alone demands a 
sudden return for his labor, and cannot bide the time which will crown 
his system with success. 

The whole character of the abstractionist may be thrown into its 
strongest lights by a brief contrast with that of a fellow-laborer in the 
political field, The same depth of thought may belong to each, but the 
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Statesman must als@ possess passion and operative energy. The one is a 
man of meditation, the other a man of action; the one deals with the 
possible, the other with the existent. The great merit of the former is in 
the justness and moral sublimity of his thoughts; of the other, in the 
excellence of his results. The most common fault of the former is in 
looking at things too little as they are; of the latter in looking at them 
too little as they ought to be. The abstractionist regards men as pawns 
on a chess-board ; the Statesman as powers in society. While to the 
former falls the golden meed of future glory among the enlightened few ; 
the latter wins the rich reward of present power, and survives in the souls 
and imaginations of endless generations. 


Light. 
1. 


Mysrerrovs essence ! Sunborn child! 
Unknown companion of the day! 
We mortals love to see thee play 

Throughout creation, free and wild. 


Yet would we better love to trace 

Thy path, when, leaving far behind 

The thoughts that flow from human mind, 
Thou springest o’er the bounds of space,— 


The victor of eternal night,— 
To drive the powers of Darkness back, 
And pierce the drapery of black, 
Which hides them from the angels’ sight. 


But no; the eye of God alone 
That distant battle-field commands ; 
To whom the suns are golden sands 
That sparkle round His chariot-throne. 


IL. 


And what art thou? A holy veil 

To shade the ghost of Deity, 

Lest darkness-loving man should see 
Essential Light, and manhood fail. 
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A shroud of glory, and a tomb ; 
Where lies that “ Unapproached Light,”— 
The dwelling of the Infinite,— 

Secreted in sepulchral gloom, 


And waits till He in sorrow born 
Shall ope the gates of Paradise, 
And to its own eternal skies 

Call up the resurrection morn. 


He is the life, and thou the blood 
That brings the life to every part, 
Of threefold essence one thou art, 

Bright emblem of the triune God. 


IIL 


Some say thou art an ocean wide, 
And on the fast retreating shore 
The angels hear thy breakers roar, 

While onward rolls thy restless tide. 


Thy waves dissolve the star-strewn sky, 
Or melt the one bright orb of day ; 
Then dash to Earth their radiant spray, 

And pour it in a human eye. 


Mysterious, all encircling sea! 

How blest is many an islet world 

On which thy thronging waves are hurled, 
To be forever bathed in thee. 


O may thy fertilizing power 
That god-like grace of soul impart, 
Which makes a garden of each heart, 
Of every word it breathes, a flower. 


Some say that floods of glory dart 
In endless course from every star, 
Illuminating worlds afar, 

Else dark and cold ;—that such thou art. 


Bright river! whence thy primal spring? 
What shining orb first gave thee birth, 
And sent on wings of love to Earth 

This fragrance of God’s blossoming ¢ 


Thy source was one. When He, who died 
That guilty man might ne’er become 
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The tenant of a hopeless tomb, 
Had beckoned nearer to his side 


4 | The feeblest of those shining ones 
#§ Who sing His praise before the throne, 
He tore a jewel from his crown, 

And broke it into countless suns. 


7. 


The dazzling glory of the day— 
The gently twinkling eyes of night— 
=a The lily’s garb of spotléss white— 
a The rose that blushes at thy ray— 


The night lamp of yon church-yard mist, | 
That dances with its flickering glare | 

a About the grave-stone of despair, 
‘hi And frights the ghastly exorcist,— 


That brightest pledge which God has given 
Of care for every erring child, 
The bow in which seven angels smiled, 
The wedding ring of Earth and Heaven— 


The radiance of the inner shrine, 1 

That gilds the holy cherubim, 
&§ And shines on those that worship Him ; 
 & Between them shadowed ;—all are thine. 


= 


Vi. 


Excluded from the tainted. tomb 
Are all we love and all we fear; 
Even thou; for naked came we here, 
And naked seek its lampless gloom. 


O that thy vivifying breath 

Might reach th’ unconscious, slumbering soul, 
an And break the sullen grave’s control, 
— And conquer the destroyer, Death ! 


It shall be done, A power to save 
Will spring from thy pure Fount above. 
q Its dungeon walls confine not Love, 
For there is Lieur beyond the grave. 


Who wins and wears that wreath of thee 
Which crowns the expiring martyr’s head, 
Will leave entombed the ages dead, 
And grasp thine own eternity. nL 
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AQWINTER VISIT TO THE CATSKILLS. 
ch. Rene 
A Winter Visit to the Catskills. 3 ) 
Srrouixe about the streets of Hudson, while waiting for the boat . 


which was to take me to Catskill, one cold December day, I happened 
to glance down the river, and beheld what at first seemed a high bank 
of clouds. Something whispered that those were the Catskills. Every 
fibre thrilled as I gazed again, and felt that. those huge clouds were in- 
deed the “ everlasting hills !” 
The sky had that dingy look which it often wears in winter, and I, 
who had neverjseen any mountains before, did not think at first that 
those misty piles in the distance could be mountains. Why, they seemed 
to reach half way to the zenith! I stood gazing at them for several 
minutes, wrapt in silent admiration and wonder, until a cold gust from Fe 
the river warned me to return to the comfortable stove at the hotel. 
Those then were the Catskills! The mountain land of imagination— 
the last strong-hold of the Fairy folk—the enchanted regions where the 
charming superstitions of earlier years still linger, hid in some shady . 
glen at the foot of protecting mountains, undisturbed by the “sun of q 
the 19th century!” The*Catskills, peopled by the genius of an Irving— i 
have they not a hold on the heart and imagination of each American 
reader? Well, there was an appropriateness in my first supposing them 1 
to be clouds, for they are the veritable cloud-land. 
As I sat by the fire, memories of Rip Van Winkle and his long sleep, 
of the funny little men bowling at the foot of the mountain, and of the = 
many wild tales whose scenes are laid among those mysterious. hills, @ 
passed through my mind, and I felt eager for the morrow to come, when 
I should be among them. Yes, strange as it may seem at such a season, 
I was then “en route” for the Catskills. A dear friend of, mine was 
spending a year in the small village of H., which lies embosomed among 
them. Just before my winter vacation, I had received an urgent invita- 
tion to visit him, and had now reached Hudson on my way. I had 
written an interesting account, dear reader, of my ride to Hudson, espe- 
cially of the last sixteen miles, which were traveled. by the cars, at the 
rate of eight miles per hour—but want of space compels me to omit it, 
to your great loss! Towards evening I crossed the river to Catskill, and q 
having ascertained that H..was but twenty miles distant, and that a mail 
wagon would carry me dream 
day with my friend. 
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The morning came, , élear and bitter cold. After a substantial break- 
fast, we started. I found that I was the only passenger—fortunately the 
driver was pleasant and communicative? The roads were good, and the 
horses in high spirits, and as we rattled out of the town, and flew by the 
pleasant looking farm-houses, I felt all the exhilaration which rapid mo- 
tion and the speedy prospect of meeting a dear friend, could give. As 
we approached the mountains, their appearance changed. They no lon- 
ger seemed like clouds, but like massive pyramids, piercing far above the 
clouds, and defying,the storm and the lightning. Far up at our right, 
was the “ Mountain House,” resting upon an immense crag, and over- 
looking the river and the far-extended country, like an eagle from his 
eyrie. Leaving that on the right, and going farther south, we entered a 
gorge between the mountains, and commenced our ascent. Now toiling 
up steep hills, hemmed in on either side by gigantic walls which shut out 
every thing except the strip of blue sky directly overhead—now winding 
around projecting rocks, or looking down steep precipices, over which 
every moment it seemed that we must be dashed—now descending a little, 
only to climb again still higher than before—slowly, very slowly, but 
surely we kept on our upward way. At times, the road seemed cut 
through the solid rock; at others, it was built on the trunks of huge trees 
directly over the edge of precipices, over which it made one giddy to 
gaze. Far down, at the very foot of the mountain, we saw a little stream 
Which seemed filled with all the waywardness and wantonness which 
such a wild mountain life must needs give—now leaping down some lit- 
tle precipice, boiling and gurgling and foaming from the fall, it would 
dash away, tumbling over the stones which fill its bed, and laughing in 


its mad glee, till the rocks on either side gave back the echo, and the — 


grim wood rang with its cheerful music—further on it flows very de- 
murelv at the foot of some high gray rock, or beneath the gaunt branch- 
es of old hoary trees, whose tangled roots are laved by its refreshing 
waters—now resting in the dense shade of overhanging pines, it mirrors 
the clouds floating across the blue sky above, and seems to be piercing 
into the mysteries of the heavens. As some frolic girl, who ever surpri- 
ses by new exhibitions of the exuberance of her sportive nature, with 
her clear ringing laugh and merry glances falling everywhere, making 
gladness like the sunlight,—sometimes is seen sobered, showing by the 
quiet, earnest light dwelling in those deep blue eyes, that a sow! is living 
under all this thoughtlessness, and that the spirit which catches and re- 
fleets every sirrounding object, also mirtors in its depths the biué of 
heaven! I felt a sympathy with this brook, for it seemed thé only liv- 
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ing thing there. The trees, stripped of their leayes,stood like grim sen- 
tinels frozen to death upon the mountain's sides+thé"pines|éeattered here 
and there, forming the only contrast to the otherwise.pervading gray of 
rock and tree. 

At last, after toiling a long time, we reached the top of a very. high 
hill, from which, winding far back in the distance, we saw the road we 
had just ascended; on one side, still farther below us than before, the 
little brook still played ar@und the foot of the mountain, whieh still tow- 
ered high above us; for we seemed no nearer its summit than when we 
began to ascend. Before us, nestled down at its very foot, were clustered 
three or four houses,,to which the driver pointed, saying that there we 
should stop a while to rest the horses and warm ourselves. What! go 
down there, when the hills beyond seemed to be even higher than those 
we had already climbed? Even so, and away we went down the hill, 
rattling through the little street-—thundering over the bridge, and stop- 
ping at a little red Dutch tavern. Here, much to my satisfaction, we 
found a fire, on which the driver piled logs whose bright glow made the 
little bar-room seem really pleasant and comfortable. But soon I strolled 
out to see what kind of a place it was; and found it. as romantic and 
picturesque as it could be—at the foot of a very high mountain, with 
scarcely room for the road between the door and its steep rise, and the 
little brook on the other side, and mountains all around. 

Here appeared one of the most beautiful phenomena I ever witnessed. 
The trees were cased in ice, the effect of a previous cold rain, and as the 
sun shone through them, the effect was magical; every twig and bush 
stood out bright and dazzling; it seemed like exquisite filagree work in 
silver! Often again during the day, I was charmed with the same vis- 
ion of beauty, as the hills intervened between us and the sun. I was 
quite vexed to find my free mountain brook here compelled to do the 
drudgery of a saw-mill; and as it lay above the bridge, dark, and sullen, 
and still, I could not recognize the clear, laughing stream whieh had been 
talking to me all the day, for the charm of freedom was gone! On the 
other side of the mill, it went leaping and dashing away, shaking itself 
like a spirited horse when freed from the bit, then sweeping around some 
large rocks, plunged into the shade, as if it would hide after its disgrace. 

We soon commenced toiling up the hill again. Almost every turn 
exhibited some new feature of wildness and beauty. To me every 
thing was so strange and startling, that I could do nothing but look, 
The driver seemed to enjoy my evident greenness in such scenes, and took 


great pleasure in pointing out every thing of interest,—often stopving to 
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let me view at lewure'some sfine bit of scenery. And then he had his 
horrid stories to tellyat | particularly dangerous place. Here a man 
fell over, or there)a team dashed down the mountain, and fed the crows. 
And one scene which he had witnessed himself—a loaded team backing 
over a precipice, and dragging down the driver, who was trying to stop 
them. As he deseribed it, pointing out the very spot where it happened, 
I must confess it was rather startling; and when we whirled round some 
projecting: rock, where the road made a sudden turn, and the wheels 
would slide.on the icy path almost to the edge of the hill, I felt some- 
what of curiosity to know how the story of our fate would read in the 
next paper's paragraph of accidents ! 

High above us we saw occasionally frozen waterfalls pouring over rocks 
some twenty or thirty feet high. But they had been stayed by the hand 
of Winter, and now were throwing back the rays of the mid-day sun. 
Saying how much I should like to see them in summer, with the green 
leaves contrasting with their foaming waters, I was surprised to learn that 
they were no waterfalls, but only small springs which would be unno- 
ticed in summer, but which, overflowing, had been gradually frozen, till 
the ice had so far accumulated as to give the appearance of cascades. 

Atdength we reached the highest part of three thousand 
feet above the river. 

The driver pointed through the gorge to some hills, misty in the 
distance, and said that was Connecticut! After this the road was less 
romantic and rather descending. About five o’clock we reached the 
Village of H—, stopping at the only tavern, which stood at one end of 
the little street. I left my valise and rode on to the Post Office to find 


the whereabouts of my friend. A little street of small houses, separated — 


from a high mountain by a small stream, constituted the village of H 
At the other end of the street from the tavern stood the large buildings 
of the tannery, which was the nucleus of the town; near this stood 
the Post Office, and opposite it was The House of the place; half way 
between tavern and tannery stood the little church. I found my friend 
employed as foreman in the tannery and living at his uncle’s, in The 
House. Receiving a hearty welcome from him for my own sake, and a 
eordial’ greeting from the family for his, I began to feel satisfied with 
myself’ and the world in general, and as we were all gathered around the 
table, the cheerful conversation, the smoking tea urn, the blazing fire, and 
the creature comforts before’ us, induced a happy state of body and mind. 
That night we talked ‘many hours, as only heart-friends after a long 
separation can talk! °’The'next day I was introduced to all the mysteries 
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of the tannery—the sweat pit, the drying loft, the bark mill, the vats, 
and the mammoth trip hammers, that all the day long lift their ponder- 
ous heads with monotonous regularity ; all were visited, and for the first 
time, I had a somewhat clear idea of the manner in which flesh is 
made sole, 

My friend had one fair cousin, the light of the house, whose presence 
served to relieve the monotony of an otherwise dreary winter, for there 
was no society there. Books, too, were not wanting, and I found refine- 
ment and education not incompatible with “A home im the woods.” 
Here, for the first time, was I introduced to that great work, of England’s 
greatest living poet—“ In Memoriam.” And as I listened tothe mournful 
eloquence of his sad story, I felt that poet needed no better interpreter 
than a true-hearted woman! And often since, when my spirit has been 
soothed by the mournful melody of that touching tribute to friendship, 
my thoughts have gone back to the time when first I heard those words, 
and sweet remembered tones have thrilled a chord of memory’s lyre. 

The next day was Sunday, and in the morning we attended church. 
A stranger in the Colonel’s pew at that season was of course an object of 
interest. I tried to support my position with dignity and grace, but for 
a modest young man like myself to be made the mark for all the eyes of 
a congregation, was indeed trying. 

At the usual time the minister read the hymn. I had just settled 
myself in my seat to enjoy it comfortably, when I became aware, by the 
rustling around me, that the congregation were rising ; hastily jumping 
up I “ faced the music” and waited in silent expectation ; ranged in a 
double row on one side of the gallery were a number of shock-headed 
men; on the other, were an equal number of the gentler sex; in the 
center, armed with an enormous tuning fork, stood the leader—he was a 
singular looking man, tall, gaunt, and with a nose of Brodignagnian pro- 
portions. Behind him was the instrumental music, a violin and base,viol. 
Striking the tuning-fork he applied it to his ear; then holding the wide- 
extended singing book in the other hand, he commenced. How shall I 
describe the sound that followed? Rising far above the gruff bass of the 
male portion, or the sweet tenor of the ladies, rang the clarion notes of 
the leader! Louder and still louder sang the choir, but still high above 
them all were heard his trumpet tones. What should J do—I was 
beginning to suffocate-—laugh I must, but how, where? My first impulse 
was to make for the door—but that was impossible. I caught the eye 
of one female, who stood next the leader, gazing intently on me, stretch- 
ing her skinny mouth to its utmost limit. She fixed her eyes upon 
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me—lI bit my lips till I thought the blood would betray me. Will they 
never stop!—*Still ‘poured the full tide of song!” At this moment I 
saw one or two younger singers glancing under the edge of their bonnets 
at the stranger—happy sight! I lost the full sense of the leader’s voice 
and was enabled to restrain myself through the whole seven verses. 

The next day my friend took me some miles below to see a singular 
gorge between the mountains, called the Clove; it seemed as if some 
giant had rent the hill asunder. A little brook runs through it, and 
recently a road has been constructed along its bank. On either side the 
mountain rises perpendicularly to an immense height, so high indeed 
that—as it was snowing a little—I could seareely see the summit. Hem- 
locks and pines line the sides of the mountains ; the sun never penetrates 
some parts of the Clove, and the snow has been found there in mid-sum- 
mer. I felt a sense of oppression as I stood looking at those mighty 
walls—they seemed about to crush me! Indeed, though nothing is more 
exhilarating than to climb lofty mountains, to breathe the pure air, and 
gaze upon the wide expanding scene, yet I question whether it is well 
always to live among the mountains, or at least at the foot of them. 
Hemmed in from all the outward world, it would seem that the soul 
must become narrow and contracted, seeing nothing beyond the slopes 
and ridges of its own neighborhood—gazing only upon a narrow strip of 
sky—it knows nothing of the boundless heavens stretching everywhere 
around us; of the wide-rolling rivers, the far-extended plains, and the 
mighty, ever-moving, yet changeless Ocean. 

Rather would I live upon some of the boundless prairies of our west- 
ern land, where the eye gazing far in the distance, scarcely distinguishes 
its earthly home from its hoped for heaven. The waving grass undulates 
in the breezes, spangled with gay, colored flowers—earth’s stars. The 
shadows of the shifting clouds roam across the plain; the seasons come 
and go, bringing endless variety; and all nature rejoices in the 
boundless sunshine and the free air. And at night, when the mighty 
constellations come out in the heavens, sweeping in their eternal cireles, 
naught impedes the gazer’s eye,—but he watches the wonderful 
machinery of the heavens, and listens to the eloquent story of Creation, 
which the burning stars hymn, moving in their nightly march. How the 
mind wanders!—from mountain gorges to far-stretching prairies! It 
snowed violently before we reached home, but once by the cheerful fire- 
side we cared not for the howling storm. The morning came bright and 
eold, and brought with it the hour of my departure. It was a sorrowful 
one for me, for three days had taught me to love all the family, and as I 
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heard their heartfelt “good bye,” and cordial invitation to return again, 
I felt as if 1 was leaving home. My friend, on bidding me farewell, 
threw a thick cloak over my shoulders, and though I thought it needless 
at the time, I had reason to be grateful for his thoughtfulness long before 
we had crossed the mountains. The ride was a very tedious one; the 
snow flew so that it was almost impossible to see anything; however, when 
under some hill it was comparatively calm—the effect was very fine. 
The snow seemed like a protecting mantle which some kind spirit had 
cast over the naked mountains; drifted by the wind it assumed most 
fantastic shapes, now piled high over some projecting rock it hung peer- 
ing down the chasm below, like the ghost of some miserable suicide con- 
demned to guard the cliff from which he made that last, terrible “leap 
in the dark!” Falling on every old tree it clung to each branch and 
twig, and seemed like the soft cheek of youth, pressed close to the 
wrinkled brow of age. Wreathing the bold foreheads of the bald rocks, 
resting on the thick hemlocks as if to give better effect to their leaves of 
glossy green; far down in the valley, high up on the mountain, the snow 
rested everywhere like the light, embracing and beautifying all things. 

The stars had come out and the cold grown more intense when we 
entered Catskill, and the red-hot stove in mine host’s bar room was hail- 
ed as a friend. 

I intended to cross the Hudson in the morning and return home by 
the cars, but learned that the ice had closed the river so that it was im- 
possible to cross, and also that the last boat of the season for New York 
would leave that night at ten o’clock. We went then to the dock and 
waited there in a little bar room till two o’clock, A. M., which was the 
time the boat finally started. 

I felt. no inclination to sleep, and going to the furnace room sat by the 
open window watching the scene. All around us was a vast field of ice, 
through which the Steamer was striving to force her way. High above 
us towered the Catskills in their gloomy grandeur; above them the 
quiet moon looked down upon the scene, while over all was stretched the 
dark blue of the infinite heaven, through which the stars seemed to burn 
with intenser glow as the night grew colder. 

I could not withdraw my gaze from the mountain wedging the sky 
with its dark ebon mass, and I sat there leaning upon my hands, gazing 
at it in silence as the hours flew by. 

There it stood—so calm, so still, so majestic !—pointing to the hiero- 
glyphics of the Heavens, reposing in the calm serenity of knowledge, 
communing with his mighty heart. Careless of the storms which wasted 
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their fury upon its granite cliffs, or the changes of life, which passing 
left it still the same/ While. at its feet, the little steamer toiled, and 
struggled, and contended. with her stern foe ; battling with all the ener- 
gies of life, and forcing her way through the almost impassable barrier. 
There was no one near me exceptthe swarthy firemen, who kept piling the 
fuel into the glowing furnaces. Everything was strange and exciting, 
the ice crashed under us as at each revolution of the wheels the Steamer 
dashed against it, till sometimes the whole vessel shook. Sometimes 
unable to proceed we would go back, and then with new vigor return 
to the attack; in our wake was a string of Barges heavily loaded. We 
seemed like a forlorn hope contending with an overwhelming force. 
The erashing of the ice, the play of the machinery, and the loud com- 
mands of the pilot, broke upon the stillness of the night, but yet they 
’ came with such monotonous regularity that I ceased to notice them, and 
continued to gaze at the mountain undisturbed, till the scene sunk deep 
into my heart,.and bore with it impressive lessons. The gray of the 
early dawn was creeping over the western sky when I went below. 
Towards the next evening we reached the Highlands /—And as those 
majestic cliffs came in sight.I hailed them with joy, for 1 had so often 
heard of them that they seemed like friends, As we came up to those 
grim walls of stone they seemed to frown at us for our presumption, but 
as they gradually fell back in the distance they assumed a milder aspect. 
I went to the stern of the boat and watched them as we passed, changing 
their hue from gray to dark blue, then growing lighter and lighter, till 
finally, in the distance, they seemed but clouds. As we proceeded, the 
bold outline of some near cliff would shut out those that had past, and 
gradually receding would itself be lost to view. I watched them, half 
dreaming, as they glided by us, like the actions of our lives: first, filling 
all our thoughts, and then gradually slipping, ghost-like, into the past! 
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Memorabilia Dalensia. 


In things preéminently notable our last Number reveled. Such a surfeit of Yale 
news occurs but once in our Editorial life-time, and sorry are we that the glorious 
chance afforded to veil our sins, by presenting a vast array of College asperants with 
their names in print, thereby interesting themselves, and their friends, is given only 
to the first editorial effort of a Class, There is, indeed, but one thing left to the 
present Number, but who will not read.a short notice and catalogue of 


THE YALE NAVY? 


To see the boats of our different Classes dressed for a holiday, and manned by 
crews in neat distinctive uniforms, shooting the bridge at “ Riker’s,” or buffeting the 
waves off Fort Hale, is as pleasing a sight as any the College affords. Some of the 
crews go through their exercises with a precision which, to such a decided Jandsman 
as ourself, savors almost of the marvelous, True, when one meets the same fel- 
lows left by the falling tide on some bar up the river, and striving with their might 
to get clear, there seems hard labor demanded ; but considering the interest mani- 
fested by the dwellers at Fair Haven who, on these occasions, invariably congregate 
on the banks to bellow good advice, and the physical training which must follow, we 
cannot help considering the labor well repaid. No matter what may be the opin- 
ion generally of our delectable Anglo-American, Mr. Charles Astor Bristed, he at least 
speaks to the point on this subject. In his description of a Cambridge boat race, his 
statistics of the comparative health in English and American Universities, are any- 
thing but flattering to the latter. He proves that the former send out an infinitely 
better set of broad chests and compact muscles, as well as at least an equal number 
of scholarly minds. He also proves that the best physical training is not at variance 
with the best scholarship. He also proves that boating has had perhaps the greatest 
share in this glorious result. So much for navigation in the abstract. Here you have 
the Catalogue for 1852. 

The Shawmut, eight oars, built at Boston in 1842, now owned in Class of 1853. 

Flags, for bow, red, with white ‘‘S ;” for stern, American Ensign. 

Light, Red. 

Uniform, red shirts with white facings, with “58” and letter “S” on the breast ; 
pantaloons white. 


R. Waite, Captain, A. F. Heard, 

J. Hamilton, Mate, T. M. Jack, 

J. W. Blachley, Purser, J. A. W. Jones, 
W. T. Baxter, A. E. Kent, 

H. R. Bond, — Kerr, 

A. C. Dulles, J. McCormick, Jr., 
J.S. French, J. Olds, 

R. L. Gibson, A. E. Skelding, 
J. M. Gillespie, J. G. Thomas, 
J. R. Goodrich, J. Warren, 

E. Harland, W. R. Webb, 
W. L. Hinman, R. Young. 
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The Excelsior, six oars, owned in Class of 1853. Built by Brooks, New Haven. 

Flags, Tricolor, with “ E” inscribed, and American Ensign. 

Uniform, blue shirts, white facings ; letter “ E” on breast. 

Crew not reported. 

The Undine, eight oars, owned in Class of 1853. Built in 1852 by Brooks & 
Thatcher. 

Flags, for bow, blue, with ‘“‘U” inscribed; for stern, American Ensign. 

Lights, larboard bow, blue ; starboard, red. 

Uniform, white shirts with blue facings, letter “U” and “53” on breast; belt, 
black; pantaloons, white. 


J. Catlin, Jr., Captain, S. W. Knevals, 
E. Walden, 1st, Lieut., T. P. Nicholas, 
G. W. Smalley, 2d do. E. W. Seymour, 
B. K. Phelps, Purser, Geo. Shiras, 

B. F. Baer, S. H. Tobey, 
D. R. Empson, C. Townsend, 
F. W. Fellows, T. Weston, 

D. A. Goddard, A. D. White, 
W. M. Hudson, J M. Whiton. 


The Halcyon, eight oars, built at Boston in 1850, and’purchased of a Cambridge 
Club by Students in Yale Class of 1854. 
Flags, at bow, red, with gilt name; at stern, American Ensign. 

Uniform, blue shirts with “H” on breast and white pantaloons. 


F. H. Slade, Captain, J.C. Parsons, 
A. H. Stevens, Lieut. W. R. Plunkett, 
A, Van Sinderen, Purser, W.S. Potts, 

J. 8. Barkalow, G. W. Reily, 

J. Brownson, E. Russell, 

T. Egleston, J. F. Sciler, 

W. Gordon, W. S. Shurtleff, 
A. H. Gunn, J. Sims, 

G. D. F. Lord, L. L. Weld, 
W. S. Maples, C. A. White. 
C. Pardee, 


The Atalanta, six oars, built at New York, 1851, now owned in Class of 1855. 
Uniform, blue shirts with white facings, and letter “A” on breast. 


N. W. Bumstead, Captain, A. B. Fitch, 

D. L. Huntington, 1st Lieut., A. McD. Lyon, 

J. A. Granger, 2d Lieut., W. L. Morris, 

G. A. Kittredge, Purser, R. S. Neil, 

W. #H. L. Barnes, Clerk, A. P. Rockwell, 

C. G. Child, F. A. Seely, 

E. Corning, T. S. Strong, 

M. B. Ewing, W. 0. Whittemore, 
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Editor's Table. 


Dear Reaper:—The die is cast, the Rubicon must be crossed, another number 
of our beautiful Maga. must be sent forth alone into “the wide, wide world.” And 
our business now is to write for it a letter of introduction to thyself; who art a part, 
and we trust no small part, of that world. We request for it thy protection from 
unfair assault, and desire that if possible thou wilt give it employment in some 
position where it can be useful tothee. And, finally, any favors which thou mayest 
confer upon it will be gratefully acknowledged by ourself. That is, if we ever 
should be able to acknowledge anything again. For a strange event has happened 
to us, and we fear for—for Maga.—for ourselves—for all the world and its contents. 
We were cozily dreaming—on the ides of June—of our pyramidal, monumental and 
mountainlike honor, in being in the state of having been chosen to be about to be- 
come an Editor, when a sudden and fearful “ change came over the spirit of our 
dream.” But the moral of the apparition we have since (in a waking state) 
attempted to embody in the following 


VISION OF CHANGE. 


L 


The all embracing sea, so calm and deep 
In blooming summer’s sunshine hours of rest, 
Its rippling waves seem dreaming, as they sleep 
Subdued, upon her softly throbbing breast ; 
And those whom evening’s gentle breath beguiles _ 
Look up to Heaven with “ many-twinkling smiles.” 


Roused by the startled storm God's angry cry; 
Lashed to the strife by Tempest’s raging blast, 

With lightning wreathed, they climb the blackened sky, 
And roll in foam athwart the boiling waste ; 

While Heaven’s artillery, battling high and loud, 

In thunder echoes from each passing cloud. 


IL 
A pale, cold midnight in a forest glade ; 
Majestic oaks, with solemn stillness crowned, 
And pendant icicles, whose light is made 
Of frozen moonbeams, guard it; while around, 
Clad in her maiden garb of spotless white, 
Reposes Silence on the breast of Night. 


But sleeps in death, as now arrayed for war, 
The legions of the cloud-king sweep along; 
The forest giants bend beneath his car, 
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That rolls in wrath their rattling spires among ;— 
A child of darkness, whose appalling form 
Broods o’er the Earth, and cries the approaching storm, 


OL 
A crowded city, with its bustling mart, 
Whose wharves are piled with merchandise untold ; 
Where thoughts of traffic rise in every heart, 
And every eye keeps restless watch for gold. 
When mind is sallow like the miser’s cheek, 
And human souls with yellow lustre reek. 


But hark! A breath, as from the voiceless dead, 
Creeps through each quivering nerve, each shrinking brain ; 
Unseen the clouds of pestilence o’erspread 
The busy sea of men; and e’er again 
The solemn bell above one coffin tolls, 
Their floods of death have quenched a thousand souls. 


Bright Erin ; home of Cupid and the flowers, 
Sits robed in beauty, on her emerald throne, 
And plenty smiles amid her moonlight bowers, 
Whose joyous revelers wake grief alone ; 
While sweetly Day, escaped the world’s alarms, 
Rests, veiled with blushes, in the Sun-god’s arms, 


For one fleet month mad Merriment holds sway ;} 
Then, sudden as a summer's storm, appearing, 
Stands stern Starvation staring at his préy, 
Then, wildly on his death-shod steel careering, 
Tramples alike the strong, the brave, the fair, 
And leaves a broken remnant to despair. 


We 
Thus we have seen Old Yale, our Alma Mater, 
Enthroned beneath her canopy of green; 
Her sons endeav’ring to accommodate her 
With Editors of this, our Magazine. 
When chosen, how with joy they almost wept! 
And then how gratefully they all accept ! 


One long, long year has slowly oozed away 
Tn minutes, seeming days, of thankless toil ; 
Their last proof-sheet become the printer’s prey ;— 
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And now huge bills, from which their hearts recoil, 
Arise to hail the approaching July Kalends, 
When they must cast that awkward little balance. 


MORAL. 


The moral upshot of this wondrous dream 
Is simply—* All that glitters is not gold;” 

Or, if you like, “ Things are not what they seem.” 
Who trusts fair faces will be often sold, 

For nearly all exteriors are spurious.— 

But since our printer, who has tried to hurry us, 

So long, in vain, is growing rather furious, 

We leave these new discov’ries with the curious. 


Yes, the profits of Maga., like the prophets of the world, are generally veritable 
children of Humbug! But, as yet, these visions belong rather to our predecessors, 
who have recently been appointed members of that diploma-tic corps which old 
Yale annually sends to Court—the world’s favor. And now having given a sketch 
of the editorial dream—which you should regard as a rare gem, since sleeping is a 
luxury scarcely known to Editors—you will of course expect an account of the 
Editorial posture, usually so prominent in (upon, under, or around) the Table. 
Well, we are at our post, sitting bolt upright in an uneasy pseudo-rocking chair, 
which is firm and inflexible as a rock ; or as our chairitable Puritan ancestors, one of 
whom was probably its manufacturer. It was once painted red, like acherry ; but 
is now covered with scratches, (Jobn Gilpin had but one!) which might be mistaken 
for the down on a cherub’s wing. At any rate, the chair is old, and why should it 
not be o-pinion-ated? ‘ Although it would craze us to sit in it much longer, it is 
doubtless more comfortable than the golden throne of Cresus. And it requests a 
cheering reminiscence of our childhood, when we saw the picture of a Chinese 
king, a man of oilcloth skin, catgut nerve, and intense general appearance, seated 
in its counterpart. Is it not success enough in life for one to be a king’s successor, 
especially if he can out-shine his Chinese ante-sedent? A resolution of the Board, 
passed at their last meeting, has just been presented to the present Editor, who was 
not present on that interesting occasion. 

‘* Resolved, That all puns shall be permanently laid on the Editors’ Table, and 
excluded from the Editor's Table.” 

The vote upon it was as follows :—Yea, our honest Editor, our “Grand, gloomy 
and peculiar” Editor, and our lazy Editor. Nay, our facetious Editor ; who, after 
having pundered it a long while, said that he could not see the punctum of the 
Resolution. This, it will be observed, was probably owing to some difficulty in the 
punctuation. The weather is oppressive; some, and a friend at our elbow is dread- 
ing an oppressive summer. We wish we were in a well—but perhaps our condi- 
tion would be still more pit-iable. Neptune, shake thy dripping locks over us, until 
Hecate’s cold serene smile take the place of Apollo's withering glance! We are 
off to the Harbor. 
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—The world is full of improper applications; in fact, of improprieties in every 
thing. ‘‘ Absence of mind” is a prevalent trait, from the subscriber who reads the 
magazine and forgets to pay for it, to the Editor who lights his cigar with a proof- 
sheet, and sends rejected articles to the printer. But of all perversions of things 
from their original purpose, the worst is that of which we have been accused. A 
glance at our title will remind you that this is an Editor’s table. Now we, i. e. the 
Editors of Maga. for many years past, are said to have abused this title, and 
“turned the tables” from their prime object, which was to serve as a sup-port for the 
several courses of thought, with which its readers may be entertained. For it has 
frequently been used to spread before the public a “feast of reason and flow of 
soul” actually amounting to intellectual dissipation. If this charge be well found- 
ed, you cannot think it strange that, in attempting to proceed to business, we find 
ourselves in a great dessert—orr ather dearth, of contributions, correspondents, &c. 
They are few, and generally useless. College seems blind to its duty of support- 
ing us in our laudable efforts for Maga.’s prosperity. Month after month we cry, 
“ Awake, arise, or be forever fallen!” and month after month the echo—forever 
fallen—comes back to us. But we must stop preaching. Our thanks are due to 
each of the few who have permitted their warm hearts to thaw the icy bonds of 
custom, and have written for us. 

To the author of “A Winter Visit to the Catskills” We shall be glad to hear 
from him again. 

To the author of “Lines to Marie Antoinette”—which, like flogging in the navy, 
are under consideration. 

To the author of “ A smile;” which, however, is hardly bright enough to be very 
attractive. Try again, with more spirit, and more self-reliance. 

To the author of the “Biennial” verses—whether intended as an epic, a war- 
song, or a tragedy, we know not. Your versification differs from your puns, in be- 
ing original ; and your hand-writing from both, in being tolerably good. You are 
coffined. 

We call your attention, dear readers, to our last page—the “ Notice to Contribu- 
tors.” One object in establishing this premium was, to fill the pages of the maga- 
zine with articles worthy of its Alma Mater. We trust that you will each and all 
make a great effort, and send us contributions, which will, at least, be useful. Suc- 
cess to you all. 

Don’t omit to read the Clark and Townsend prize pieces in this number. They 
will all amply repay perusal. 

The ninth and last number of this volume will be issued as soon as possible—be- 
fore Commencement. Communications intended for it must be sent in immediately. 


EXCHANGES. 


We have received the April number of the “Stylus,” published at Bethany Col- 
lege, Virginia—the April, May and June numbers of the “Randolph Macon Maga- 
zine’—the June number of the ‘‘ North Carolina University Magazine”—the “ Nas- 
sau Literary” for June—and the “Knickerbocker” for May, June and July. 
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Our thanks are due to the Hon. James Brooks, of New York, for a copy of his 
speech in the House of Representatives, on the 15th ult. 

We are also indebted to Robert E. Peterson & Co., of Philadelphia, the Publish- 
ers, for the first number of “The National Portrait Gallery of Distinguished Amer- 
icans.” It contains portraits of General and Mrs. Washington; the former taken 
from an original by Colonel Trumbull, belonging to Yale College. 

“The Genius of Youth ;” (previously abundant with the Editorial board ;) “The 
Musical Review,” and “ Norton’s Literary Gazette,” have also been received. 

Some fellow, who never had mind enough to go mad himself, has sent us a Re- 
port of the Officers of the Retreat for the Insane, at Hartford, Conn.! But per- 
haps he was right. If we continue to be hurried as we have been for a week or 
two, we will inquire more particularly about this “ Retreat.” 


| 


NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


Tae Premium ror Enexisu Composition, established in 1850, 
and placed at the disposal of the Editors of the Yale Literary 
Magazine, is again open for competition. It is a gold medal, 


of the value of twenty-five dollars, to be awarded for the best 
prose article, not exceedjng eight pages of the Magazine in 
length, and written by an undergraduate of this College, that 
shall be offered for publication on or before the fifth Wednesday 
of the first term of the collegiate year. There shall be no re- 
striction as to subject, any farther than the known character of 
the Magazine requires. The essays sent in for competition 
must be signed with assumed names, and accompanied with 
sealed letters containing the true names of the authors; which, 
except in the case of the successful competitor, shall be re- 
turned to the Post Office unopened, and inscribed with the as- 
sumed names. The prize shall be adjudged by an examining 
committee, to consist, always, of the chairman of the board of 
Editors, and two resident graduates appointed by the Editors. 
Should none of the essays be deemed worthy of the prize, the 
Editors shall have the power to withhold it, for the time being. 
GEORGE A. JOHNSON, 


* Chairman of the Board of Editors. 
July 16th, 1852. 
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THE 


VALE LITERARY MAGAZINE, 


CONDUCTED BY 


‘The Students of Dale College. 


The Severteera Vowwme of this Magazine commences with Octeber, 
1851. ‘Three Numbers are published during every Terri, and nine Num- 
bers complete an Annual Volume.” 


Contributions to its pages are solicited upon any subject of inferest to 
students; but local, and spirited articles are particularly 
desired. 


In the it is intended to make a complete 
record of the current events of College Life,and also to give such histori- 
cal and statistical facts as may be generally interesting. 


Tanus.—$2.00 a volume, payable on the delivery of the ramp number. 


Single numbers, 25 cents each, 


Communications or remittances .may be addressed, through the Post 
Office, to the “Eprrozs oF tHe Yau Lirerary Macazneg,” New 
Haven, Conn. 
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